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BUDDHISM AND EXISTENTIALISM 


Koshiro Tamaki 


Buddhism is very old, existentialism is very new. 

There are many different thoughts among the vari- 
ous exponents of existentialism, for example, philosophi- 
cal thinkers like Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, philosoph- 
ers like Heidegger and Jaspers, and writers like Sart- 
re and Marcel. 

But there is one common character, that is to say 
an existential standpoint among them, to pursue the 
essence of human nature and the ultimate reality 
through existentutial way of thinking. Therefore 
when we look back upon the Western history of 
philosophy from the standpoint of existentialism, as 
Jaspers has once said, we can find the essence of 
human nature and the ultimate reality everywhere in 
Western history, for instance, in Herakleitos, Parme- 
nides, Sokrates, Platon Plotinos, Augustinus, Eckhart, 
Descartes, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, Schelling, Hegel, 
Bergson and so on. They, however, do not always 
consciously pursue ultimate reality and systematize it 
by the existential method. If we should direct the 
existential illumination in the same way to Oriental 
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philosophy, we could likewise find existentialism for 
example, in the Upanisads, Vedanta, Samkhya, Vaise- 
sika, Jaina, Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism and so 
on. 

We would like to contrast Buddhism with existential- 
ism. What features are there (in common) between 
._Buddhism and existentialism? I will treat of this 
problem from three points of view, (1) the philo- 
sophical sphere—human beings, (2) the philosophici- 
cal attitude—subjectivity, and (3) the philosophical 
content—nothingness and causality. 


(1) Philosophical sphere—human beings 


Buddhism is considered to deal with human beings, 
not as a part but as a whole, in other words it deals 
not only with human life, but also human death. 
This world of life and death is called samsara. It is 
the twelve chains of causalisty of primitive Buddhism 
that makes clear the actual existence of human being. 
The twelve chains begin with ignorance (avijja, avid- 
ya) and end with...... love, attachment, being, life, old 
ageand death. According to this opinion all our life 
suffers the pain of ignorance...... love, attachment, 
being, life, old age and death. Therefore it is said 
that all is suffering. It is not that death appears 
after life, but our actual life is every moment afflicted 
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by the pain of death. In other words life and death 
should be grasped as one without being confronted 
with each other. 

Existentialism has, of course, human being as its 
philosophical object, too. It does not face being 
through the established logic, and it is ready to catch 
the infinite logos by throwing the self into the bot- 
tomless abyss of being. This abyss of being is to 
be regarded as death. Death is not the end of life, 
but it is before one’s eyes. It is important for pursuing 
the real aspect of human being not only to catch life, 
but also to understand life in death and death in life. 
Heidegger and Kieakegaard pulled the problem of 
death into the thinking of being, and Jaspers wanted 
to catch the truth penetrating death. Therefore ex- 
istentialists too try to catch human _ being in the to- 
tality of life and death. 


(2) Philosophical attitude—subjectivity 


The subject of Buddhism is not being in general, 
but self-being, and not samsara (life and death) in 
general, but self-samsara. Buddha says to his discip- 
les: 

“Depend upon yourself, never upon an other, 
Depend upon the truth, never upon the other.” 
According to this doctrine, to depend upon the self 
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means at the same time to depend upon the truth. 
Namely the self is the ground of opening the truth. 

This opinion of Buddha will be considered to have 
developed remarkably in Mahayanism. The philosophy 
of siinya (nothingness) established by Nagarjuna is what 
unfolded thoroughly the true wisdom of suchness in 
Buddha, and it intends to conquer all the attachments 
rooted in the human mind and after all to experience 
Stinya of the self and world. Therefore the Sinya- 
philosophy aims at the radical elimination of the 
objective view in human intelligence and at making 
clear the true aspect of things beyond the correlative 
idea. 

The doctrine of Consciousness-Only (Vijnaptimatra) 
goes back to the idea of basic attachment and attains 
the background of ultimate sels-consciousness. Ac- 
cordingly it has for its object the origin of subjectivi- 
tv. It is named store-consciousness (alayavijnana). 

In Mahaydana-sraddhotpada-Sastra the subject and 
object of cognition are confornted with each other, 
depending on the action of the fundamental igno- 
rance. This shows not only the problem in philoso- 
phical epistemology, but also the fundamental attach- 
ment in the basic consciousness of human _ being. 
The pure mind or mind itself freed from all the 
attachments is tathagata womb or Buddhahood. 
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Thus Buddhism is considered the solution of the 
problem of the self and aims at attaining to ultimate 
enlightenment by it. 

Kierkegaard says: ‘The problem of human life is 
to become subjective. The more I become subjective, 
the more the certainty of death is drawing near dia- 
lectically to my personality. It is the true deed to 
treat of my own death not death in general.’ So he 
opens the way to the subjective grasping of human 
being. 

Heidegger too catches human being as ‘the being to 
death (Sein zum Tode), and says: As soon as a man 
is born, he is enough old to die’. Therefore his phi- 
losophical attitude is very subjective. This tendency 
is indeed clear in conversion from the representative 
thinking’ (vorstellendes Denken) to ‘the identical 
thinking’ (andenkendes Denken) which he recently 
emphasizes. 

The philosophical view of Jaspers is likewise sub- 
jective along the line of Platon, Kant and Kierkegaard, 
as he says. The idea of ‘the Includer’ (das Umgrei- 
fende) is one of his most important systems, and it 
displays the intention of getting free from the objec- 
tivity of thinking infinitely. He says: What the 
philosophical man insights reasonably (verniinftig) is 
better than the forceful recognition of mind (Ver- 
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stand), and it is to be grasped from the origin of 
self’ 

So in existentialists the manner of thinking is 
equally subjective, in spite of the differences of 
thought content. 


(8) Philosophical content—nothingness and causality 


As stated above, we can see the identity of Budd- 
hism and existentialism with regard to (1) the philo- 
sophical sphere and (2) the philosophical attitude. 
But these viewpoints must bo regarded, as the intro- 
duction to (3) the philosophical content. Now I will 
examine the two characters of nothingness and 
causality as the philosophical content. 


(a) Nothingness 


What is the character of Buddhism contrasted with 
European thought? It is generally siinya, that is to 
say, emptiness or nothingness. In European philoso- 
phy too there are some ideas of nothingness, for 
instance, in the philosophy of Eckhart, Béhme, Hegel, 
Heidegger and so on, and above all the idea of 
nothingness in Heidegger-philosophy seems to have 
some likeness to siinya in Buddhism. 

He has developed the idea of nothingness in ‘Sein 
und Zeit’ or ‘Was ist Metaphysik’, especially in. the 
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latter the conception is of great interest. His idea 
may be unique in the tradition of European thought. 
The nothingness which he asserts is not the not-being 
which means the complete negation of being, but 
rather the ground of that negation, namely what 
will meet with being itself. Therefore according to 
his opinion the true nothingness is the true being. 

In what case can we experience such a nothingness? 
He says: ‘In the fundamental feeling of anxiety we 
can rarely experience it. This anxiety is not the 
fear of something, but it belongs to being itself. In 
anxiety we feel the retreat of the entire being, in 
other words the anxiety expresses the nothingness. 
He says: There is originally nothing in the anxiety, 
i.e., the nothingness itself appears. This is the 
fundamental appearance of the actual being, namely 
of the nothingness. 

According to him the essence of nothingness is the 
ceaseless function of it, and so it is always denying 
the self. Thus the nothingness appears in the being 
itself, so that the actual being is kept in nothingness. 
Therefore the actual being transcends the entire 
being in being kept in it. In other words we can assert 
that the being is nothingness in the transcendence. 

This opinion of Heidegger is similar to Ssiinya in 
Buddhism, and at least both are identified in a pro- 
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position that the fundamental being is the funda- 
mental nothingness. In Buddhism Siinya is always 
understood in conformity with being. Consequently 
in it too we can admit that being is nothingness, 
and vice versa. 

But comparing sSiinya with the nothingness of 
Heidegger, the latter seems to have traces of nihilism, 
because it is realized indeed in the anxiety, and we 
feel the retreat of the entire being. On the contrary, 
Siinya has nothing to do with such a nihilism. The 
meaning of siinya is very ambiguous. Sometimes it 
points to the object that should be denied like the 
being, sometimes it means the function of denying 
the attachment in human being, sometimes it expres- 
ses being itself in the extremity of denying, and 
sometimes it is neither negation nor affirmation, but 
the suchness of essential nature. So siinya expresses 
the various meanings according to the recognition of 
dharma, and the most important thing is, after all 
to experience siinya and store the limitless power 
for the cutting off of delusions and the development 
of the truth. 

Moreover siinya is closely related with dependent 
origination or causality, that is to say, pratityasamut- 
pada. It is asserted that the accomplishment of siinya 
depends upon pratityasamutpada, in other words, 
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siinya appears indeed in pratityasamutpada. 


(6) Causality 


There hardly exists the idea of pratityasamutpada 
in Western thought. In Heidegger-philosophy likewise 
we cannot find such a idea. But Jaspers seems to 
conceive of something like it. To cite some instances, 
Jaspers gives a definition of philosophy as follows: 
‘Philosophy means to bring everything into complete 
relation without isolating anything’, and he gives 
‘the Includer’ (das Umgreifende) as the dynamic 
knitting together of relations; Moreover he explains 
being as the mutual penetration of grounds prior to 
logic. These ideas may be considered to resemble 
pratityamutpada, and they are very attractive in 
European thought. But comparing these ideas with 
pratityasamutipada in close connection with Siinya, 
there is a great difference. 

There are many kinds of pratityasamutpadas in 
Buddhism, for example, the causality of the twelve 
chains, causality of the store-consciousness, causality 
of the tathagata womb, causality of the world of law 
and so on. Of them the causality of the world of 
law is one of the extremely developed pratityasamut- 
padas. This idea is asserted in Hua-yen-philosophy. 
The main thought of this pratityasamutpada is the 
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infinite mutual relationship of everything in the uni- 
verse ; the smallest thing is never shut out from this 
relationship. One thing reflects all the universe and 
reflects the one thing. Furthermore each reflected 
thing in the one reflects all the universe, too, and so 
the mutual reflection is endless and inexhaustible. 

It is most important that this pratityasmutpada is 
never separated from the One Mind, namely the 
infinite mutual relationship is altogether reduced to 
it, which is after all the Self itslf. Therefore this 
pratityasamutpada is not only the logical view of the 
world, but rather the content of contemplation, and 
so it is accompanied by concentration of mind, be- 
cause the essence of true wisdom depends necessarily 
upon meditation. 

It is ‘the meditation called the seal of the sea’ 
that characterizes such a idea. What is this medita- 
tion? The content of Huan-yen-ching is the expres- 
sion of the spiritual awakening of Buddha, and it is 
said ‘dharmas appeared at one time in the meditation 
called seal of the sea’. The seal of the sea isa 
metaphor, and it is compared to all the images re- 
flected in a quiet sea, and means all the affairs of 
the actual world, that is to say, everything which 
we see, hear, imagine and experience displays all the 
images reflected in a quiet sea, and so everything is 
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the image appeared in a meditation of the Buddha 
Universe. In other words, all which we experience 
has no substantial reality, and it is groundless and 
S§inya. Accordingly the causality of the world of 
law is not only logical, but it is deeply rooted in the 
self- consciousness of pratcical meditation. 

So there are some great differences between Siinya 
or pratityasamutpada in Buddhism and nothingness 
or causality in Heidegger and Jaspers. But it should 
be noticed that Buddhism may be inspired with the 
fresh power and gain a new system. For that pur- 
pose it is necessary to restore the subjectivity of 
Buddhistic meditation and thought. In other words 
we must aim at our new enlightenment in modern 
times. 


The End. 
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